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| Rovssrav says ‘nobody reads prefaces,” and I 
| very well know that long exordiums are equally tedious 
| and unwelcome. 1 will therefore enter at once upon my 
) subject, simply repeating what Robert Burns has said in 
| 
. 
| 
. 
| 


the beginning of a poetic epistle written to a friend :— 


ss Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon ;’’— 


or rather expressing the fear, that what I shall be able 

to say to you on the present occasion, will not afford you 

the amusement of a song nor the instruction of a sermon. 

But if Lam dull, I will endeavor not to detain you long. 
To begin, then : 


’ 


| 
| 


«* Honor is not the subject of my story.’’ 
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But I propose speaking to you, in a very free and familiar 
manner, upon ‘‘a few of the ‘ hows’ of school-keeping ; ”” 
and by school-keeping, I mean the mianaging, governing 
and teaching of a school—in short, the teacher’s entire 
work. Don’t. forget, however, that little word rEw—a 
FEW of the ‘“hows ”’—not all ; for their name is legion. 

This then is the subject on which I intend offering 
you a few desultory thoughts and suggestions during the 
brief moments of the passing hour. And I know not 
what you and other men may think of fine writing on 
such a homely and practical topic, but for my single self, 
I do not think much of it. I shall not therefore’ seek 
for the ornaments of style, nor the elegancies of lan- 
guage. Indeed on sucha theme, I would not give-you 
a fine eer if I could, and perhaps I could not if I 
would. 

The subject on which I address you is an old one, 
but like,old wine, it is all the better for its age. Old 
truth is always more valuable than new falsehood, just as 
second hand sense is better than original nonsense. 
And here, in the outset, I might tell you ‘‘ how” hard 
it is to keep school—I. mean a good one—or even a 
poor, one; bat that would be useless, for two reasons. 


In the first place, those who have tried it, know how hard | 
it is, and in the second place, those who have not tried _ 


it would not believe a word I should say. They would 
suppose it a mere fancy sketch—the distorted offspring, 
of a disturbed imagination. 

The first ‘‘ how,” therefore, of which ‘I shall speak, 
is, how to make the most of yourself as a teacher : for 
after all, more depends upon the teacher than upon the 
system. An efficient, energetic man, whose heart is in 
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his work, will make almost any system work well. If 
then you would make the most of yourself and would 
succeed as a teacher, keep your eyes and ears constantly 
open and task your invention continually. In our pro- 
fession more than any other, men are apt to become 
rusty—to follow on like a horse in a mill, in one beaten 
track, never seeking for improvements and better methods 
of discharging their duties. Be ever therefore on the 
alert, and learn all you can from others in relation to 
your profession ; but, at the same time, imitate no man 
servilely, and never think it glory enough to follow im- 
plicitly in the footsteps of some illustrious predecessor. 
And I will add, let no man copy even himself too closely 
and constantly ; that’ is, let him vary his plan and mode 
of teaching a little, from time to time, if he wishes to - 
have it work well and continue to interest: himself and 
his scholars. » Variety is the spice of life—and surely a. 
little of it is necessary in the too often monotonous and 
humdrum business of teaching. A horse, it is said, will 
travel faster and farther in a day, over hill and valley, than 
over a dead level plain ; and we all know which. would 
be the more interesting and attractive ride. So in:school- 
keeping, a little variety, in thé modus operandi will con- 
tribute greatly to the interest of’ both teacher and. pupils.’ 
Therefore be not afraid to deviate a little from thé beaten 
track, and, I repeat it, imitate no ‘man servilely. For I 
don’t ‘believe that there. is any oné system: of govern- 
‘nent ard: instruction, which is absolutely the best for 
every ‘individual teacher. I ‘believe. that every man’s 
own system is ‘the best for him 3. ‘though in forming his 
plan and carrying ° it into execution,-he may derive impor-— 
tant. assistance from ‘the. experience .and suggestions of 
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others. Still, to be a good system for him, it must be 
essentially his own. I hold to originality in teaching as 
well as in every thing else; and do not believe that in 
the affair of education there is but one orthodox creed 
and no other, and that all who dissent are to be regarded 
as heretics. ‘There has been quite too much of this kind 
of dogmatism in stating and advocating the best modes of 
managing schools. I must confess that I belong to the 
liberal party in these matters, and am quite in favor of 
every man’s having his own way. But I have said 
enough on this topic, and must come to some of the 
‘* hows” of school-keeping of a more definite and prac- 
tical character. 

And first, ‘‘ how ” to secure punctual attendance. 

Let no time be allowed for tardiness ; that is, when 
the hour for opening the school arrives, let the exercises 
forthwith commence, and let any scholar coming in after- 
ward, though but a single moment behind the time, be 
marked as tardy, and let some penalty be attached, which 
shall make such a delinquency a losing affair. If you 
can make any fault bring its punishment along with it, 
you will prevent its frequent recurrence. 

Perhaps I shall be best understood by concisely stat- 
ing ‘* how”? we work it.in the Newburyport Latin and 
English High School, in one department of which I 
have been engaged most of the time for the last twelve 
years. Formerly ten, and sometimes fifteen minutes, 
were allowed for tardiness, but always with bad effect. 
Of late years, however, no time has been allowed. Our 
bell now begins to ring fifteen minutes and ceases five 
minutes before 9 and 2 o’clock. At 9 and 2, the’schol- 
ars are required to be in their places, and the exercises of 
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the school immediately commence. Any scholar com- 
ing in after this time, loses what we call the ‘‘clean-bill 
hour” (which I will presently explain,) and, in addition, 
if he brings no good excuse for tardiness, is liable to be 
detained after school at the discretion of the teacher. 
The ‘ clean-bill hour” is an hour allowed on Saturday 
to all scholars who have not been punished, tardy or 
absent, (except for sickness) during the week; so that 
by being tardy but for a single minute, the scholar loses, 
at any rate, the ‘‘clean-bill hour,” and, if he comes 
without an excuse, may be kept an additional half hour 
after school, which he soon learns to regard as a bad 
speculation. The result is that we have very little 
tardiness. 

A short extract from the school committee’s annual 
report to the town in March, 1842, will show how we 
attempt to secure constant attendance and with what suc- 
cess. ‘At a meeting of the Board,” says the report, 
‘¢held October 8th, 1841, the following regulations for 
the Male High School were unanimously adopted. 

Ist. ‘* Pupils belonging to this school shall be re- 
quired to attend punctually and constantly ; and every 
boy absent, for whatever cause, shall be restored to his 
former standing in school, only on condition that he shall 
bring a written excuse for his absence, from his parent 
or guardian, and also within a reasonable time prepare 
himself to recite, to the satisfaction of his teacher, all 
lessons recited by his class during his absence. 

2d. ‘* Also, any boy absent from school more than 
one half day during any month, unless his absence be 
occasioned. by his own sickness, or by sickness or death 
in the family to which he belongs, shall not be allowed 
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by the teacher again to take his seat, except ' by written 
permission of the sub-committee of the school.. 

3d. ** And scholars dismjssed during school ‘hours by 
the request of their parents or guardians, shall be con- 
Sidered absent for caakpeias on which such dismission 
is requested.” ‘ 

‘The report goes on ‘to say, ‘‘these regulations went 
into operation on the Ist day of- November last. ‘The 
result was most favorable ; absences, except for sickness, 
have since been hardly known.’ Dismission before the 
close of the school, has in only one of two ‘instances . 
been requested, and tardiness very infrequent. : So per- 
fectly satisfactory has been the result of this. measure, 
that the statistics furnished from the registers of the 
teachers, prove conclusively that, in both departments, 
1,632 half days of absence last year were unnecessary, and 
have been saved to the school this year, by these regula- 
tions, in the short space of four months.” Or to alter and 
abridge a little the. committee’s language, more than 
three quarters of the whole number of absences of the 
former year have this year been ‘prevented, and of the 
remainder, only 24 were for other causes than sickness, 
during the four months above mentioned. his . 

Thus much from the committee’s report.. And I 
will only add, that these regulations continue to work as 
well as at the first. It ought also to be stated, that 
what, in our opinion, gives to them their peculiar efficacy, 
is the fact, that whenever any scholar is absent for other 
reasons than sickness or death in the family to which he 
belongs, the committee allow us to require him to make 
up the time as well as. the studies lost by his absence. 
Moreover these rules explain how we get rid of the an- . 
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noyance and interruption of disrnissing scholars before 
the close of the, sclool. Boys so dismissed, during 
‘school hours, at the request of their parents or guardians, 
are considered as absent for the half day, and may be 
required to make up thé whole time. And so effectual 
“has this regulation proved in removing the evil com- 
plained of, that such-requests are now very “few and 
far between ’’—~a rare occurrence. 

Again, how to begin school. Dr. Johnson says it is 
always difficult to make a good beginning ; and all teach- 
ers know that this remark is particularly true in the case 
of school-keeping. Mr. Abbott, in his Teacher, has 
well stated these difficulties and how they may be best 
met and overcome, in a chapter entitled ‘the teacher’s 
first day,” which I would recommend to the careful 
perusal of all beginners. He has one or two suggestions 
which came into my head long before I ever saw his 
book; but as he has expressed them very clearly and 
happily, 1 shall use his language. ‘It is desirable,” 
he says, ‘‘that the young teacher should meet-his scholars 
first in an unofficial capacity. For this. purpose,, he 
should repair to the school-room, on the first day, at an. 
‘early hour, so as.to see and become. acquainted with the 
scholars as they come in, one by one. He may take an 
interest with them in all thedittle atrangements connected 
with the opening of the: school, the . building of the: 
fire, thé paths through the’ snow, :the. arrangement. of 
seats, calling upon them for information’ or aid, asking 

thei#- names, and, in a. word,: “entering. fully’. and: ‘freely 
into’ conversation. with them, ‘just as~a ‘parent, under, 
similar citcumstances, would do with his children... All | 
thé children, thus .addressed,’ will: be- pleased. with the 
2 “ my a P 
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gentleness and affability of the teacher. Even a rough 
and ill-natured boy, who has perhaps come to the school 
with the express determination of attempting to make 
mischief, will be completely disarmed by being asked 
pleasantly to help the teacher fix the fire, or alter the 
position of a desk. Thus by means of the half hour 
during which the scholars are coming together, the 
teacher will find, when he calls upon the children to take 
their seats, that he has made a very large number of them 
his personal friends. Many of these will have communi- 
eated their first impressions to others, so that he will 
find himself possessed, at the outset, of that which is of 
vital consequence in opening any administration—a strong 
party in his favor.” And, I may add, by continuing 
this practice of going to the school-room early for sev- 
eral days, and by keeping up a free and friendly inter- 
course with your pupils both before and after school, 
you will soon secure an ascendancy over their minds, 
which will greatly assist you in discharging your arduous 
duties and will render your task comparatively easy and 
pleasant. 

Dr. Franklin once gained the friendship of a man 
bitterly opposed to. him, by borrowing of him a valuable 
book, and soon after returning it with his thanks for the 
favor ; and many a teacher has won the confidence of a 
wrong-headed, cross-grained pupil, by simply requesting 
him to perform some little service and expressing grati- 
tude for his kindness. 

I wish somewhere, in this lecture, to say a few things 
about school-rooms, which will not come in very well 
under any of my ‘‘ hows” of school-keeping ; and I 
may perhaps as well say them here, parenthetically, as 
any where else. 
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The advantages of a neat, comfortable and pleasant 
school-room, need not now be spoken of, nor can they 
well be overrated. And while it is not. the business of 
teachers to build school-rooms and make them convenient 
in the first place, still they have much to do in keeping 
them in good order and in rendering them pleasant ; and 
in so doing they will find their reward. Boys are like 
men, and love extremes. If a school-room is defaced 
and dirty, they will take a pleasure in making it look 
worse ; and; on the other hand, if it is convenient and 
beautiful, they will take a pride in improving its condi- 
tion and making it look better. 

Travellers tell us that the malaria about Rome, causes 
the inhabitants to desert the marshes and to leave them 
undrained and. uncultivated, and, on the other hand, that 
this very desertion aggravates the malaria. Thus the two 
things act reciprocally upon each other as cause and 
effect in a vicious circle, and of course the state of 
things is becoming worse and worse continually. And 
just so the school-room and the school act reciprocally each 
upon the other. A bad school has a tendency to make 
a bad school-room, and, in turn, a bad school-room has 
a tendency to make a bad school ; that is, it tends to 
eacite in scholars the bump of destructiveness, as the 
mesmerizers say. ‘Take special pains, therefore, to keep 
your school-room neat and to make it pleasant. 

But I see that I am in danger of making a long story. 
I will therefore arrange what further suggestions I have 
to make to you, on the present occasion, under two 
pretty comprehensive ‘‘ hows” or heads, viz: How to 
secure good order, and how to conduct the recitations in 
school ; in short, how to govern and how to instruct. 
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‘And first, how to secure good order, And here I 
might say much of the advantages of 4 high moral and 
religious influence in schools, and yet not say one half 
which the importance of the subject demands. _ If wisely 
and judiciously exerted, its good effects cannot be mea- 
sured. It is not, however, my présent intention ‘to 
speak at large of this influence or of the’ mode in ‘which 
it may be best secured and exercised, but T shall leave 
that to the skill and discretion.of each individual teacher.» 
One thing, however, 1 may not omit, and that is, that I 
regard it as very important that the school should be 
opened with prayer. Its influence can hardly fail to be 
salutary.. And let me add, that I have found no method 
so effectual in securing silent attention during -thisexer- 
cise, as that of requesting the pupils to recline their 
heads on their desks. before them. Some may be dis- 
posed to regard the mere posture as a small matter, but 
those who have been long engaged in teaching know full 
well that almost the whole business of successful school- 
keeping, is made up of what would seem to lookers-on 
as small matters. { 

And _ here, under this head of governing, J may illus- 
trate more: at length, what I meant in the beginning of 
this lecture by originality ; that is, by every teacher’s 
forming and following a plan essentially his own. And ‘I 
dwell the longer and speak the more emphatically on 
this part of my subject, because there is a class of theo- 
rizers on education, who. seem wonderfully enamored 
with uniformity, as though this was the talismanic power. 
which is to. reform and regenerate our schools. ‘They - 
would have uniform systems of teaching, and uniform . 
modes of government, uniform school-houses ‘and uni- 
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form school-books... If these men could:carry out their - 
uniform: schemes, perhaps they would introduce the bed 
_ of Procrustes, and expel from the fraternity of teachers. 
every one who could not fill: it exactly, or who should 
happen to have a crooked nose or am,odd face, or be 
found guilty of the single sin of singularity. 

Such’ theorizers remind me of a certain editor, who 
on being told ‘‘that potatoes would grow faster for pulling 
‘off their blossoms, sagaciously observed: that he knew 
better; as he had tried, it in the case of beans, ‘ for;’ 
said he, ‘I pulled off the bean blossoms and my crop 
was even smaller than usual.’ ” So they, in their no- 
tions of uniformity, forgetting the old adage, that cir- 

“cumstances alter cases, would have us all proceed upon 

' the same principle.» They, would have every teacher 
govern «in the same way and apply the same rules to 
every case. ‘I'his would doubtless be a very short and 
easy method, as it would save the wear and tear of brains, 
but it would be as absurd and futile as it would be con- 
venient and summary. For the fact is that men are 
differently constituted, and must govern, if they govern 
at all, by different means. 

There is a certain air of authority about some men, 
which at once commands respect and compels obedience. 
This was remarkably the case with our own loved and 
venerated Washington. Even Aaron Burr, proverbially 
bold and impudent’as he was, could never take the 
slightest liberties with him, though they had been fre- 
quently brought into contact in ‘public and private.life. 
Burr, it is said, sometimes quailed beneath the steady 
gaze of his eye and felt uneasy and uncomfortable in his 
presence. The charm of Napoleon’s manner, whenever 
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he chose to exert himself, has been often spoken of. 
After the battle of Waterloo in 1815, as you all know, 
he gave himself up to the British authorities and was’ 
taken on board of the Belerephon under the command 
of Capt. Maitland, and was brought to the coast of Eng- 
land. Here he addressed to the: Prince Regent that 
artful and famous letter, in which he says: ‘‘ A victim 
to the factions which distract my country, and to the 
enmity of the greatest powers of Europe, I have termi- 
nated my political career, and I come, like Themisto~ 
cles, to throw myself upon the hospitality of the Britisl: 
people.”” On learning, however, that it was the inten- 
tion of the government to banish him to St. Helena, he 
was exceedingly desirous of obtaining a personal inter- 
view with the Prince. But those who knew Napoleon 
best, and the wonderful fascination of his manner, reso- 
lutely opposed. it, saying, ‘¢ allow him an interview with 
his Royal Highness and in half an hour they will be the 
best friends in England.” 

Now though teachers are neither Washingtons nor 
Napoleons, still there are those whose look is law, and 
whose simple suggestion has all the authority of a com- 
mand ; in whose appearance, manner and bearing, there 
is an irresistible charm, which wins and controls all that 
comes within the magic circle of its influence. Such 
persons may find it easy to maintain the discipline of 
their schools, while they dispense with all corporal pun- 
ishments, and may-perhaps denounce the rod as a relic 
of the dark ages, and those who use it as a set of cruel 
and wicked barbarians. But all of us do not possess 
this power of awing scholars into submission and obe- 
dience by a word or a look, and we may therefore find 
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it necessary to prop up our authority by the presence of 
the rod or cowhide. even, though it may for the most 
part lie quietly in our desks—where, by the way, mine 
has rested undisturbed for the last two or three years. 
Because one teacher of peculiar tact and address, and, 
under very favorable circumstances, has laid aside cor- 
poral. punishment altogether, and has still maintained 
good order and been successful, it by no means follows 
that the generality of teachers,—much less that all teach- 
ers,—can go and do likewise. One swallow does not 
make a summer, and the boy who, having seen it snow 
on two Christmas days in succession, inferred that it 
always snowed on Christmas days, showed his ignorance 
of the principles which should ever be observed in gen- 
eralization. Because a certain doctor, in this Common- 
wealth, tells us that he has lived a whole year without 
drinking anything, and assures us that the sensation is 
very agreeable, we are not disposed to relinquish the 
practice altogether as a useless custom; nor shall we, 
like’ Sawdustarians, knock out our teeth, sew up our 
mouths and give up the habit of eating, merely because 
we are told that the members of ‘‘ the Fast-day-forever 
Association’? continue fat and flourishing, simply by 
looking at a bunch of raw turnips two or three times 
a day. 

I repeat, then, what I said in the outset, that I am of 
the liberal party in these matters.. Let teachers derive 
all the advantages they can from each other’s experience 
and ‘suggestions, but let there be no servile imitation, and 
let each one, afterall, pursue in the main his own course. 
We shall then have more originality and freshness, better 
teachers and better schools. Ministers do not preach in 
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the-same manner, doctors disagree, and why should 
teachers be, like Quaker bonnets, just alike ? - There as 
‘no reason, that I can see, why it should be so; and I 
will venture to assert, that every good teacher has some 
peculiarities; and that these very peculiarities constitute 
no small.share of bis excellence. 

And here let me say to the teaching fraternity gener- 
ally, we shall learn to tolerate many things simply by 
understanding them. ‘The most bigoted people. on, all 
subjects, are generally those who take thé least pains to 
‘understand ‘the principles and the practice of those who 
differ; or seem to differ from ‘them. . And the fact is, 
that good teacheis—I mean the best teachers—practically 
differ very little, even on this much disputed: question of 
corporal punishment. It is mostly a difference of words. 
‘Those of them who advocate: its use in. theory, rarely 
resort to ‘it in practice. The fear of punishment and 
the certainty of its infliction whenever occasion may re- 
quire it, in almost every case, prevents’ ‘the. necessity of 
“ using it., While those who discard it altogether, are some= 
times obliged.to adopt expedients quite aS unpleasant and 
disagreeable to the scholar. I once heard of a teacher, 
who, by the.way, was.a great stickler for moral .suasion, 
who, wishing to get rid of corporal punishment, substi- 
tuted blistering . for flogging, which I should call moral ° 

suasion with a:vengeance. 

But there are still some general, ierki or; which suit 
every latitude and are applicable to every teacher.. And 
were I required to give to a teacher, in.a few, words, 
what I deem one of the most important of these general 
practical directions in establishing and maintaining good 
order in school, it should be, Do not make much noise 
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yourself ; and “were I asked for a second and a third, I 
would simply repeat it, Do NoT MAKE MUCH NOISE 
yoursELF. A bustling, noisy teacher will always make 
a bustling, noisy school ; and, in general, you will find 
the noise in a school is in direct proportion to that which 
the teacher makes himself. I repeat it: the noise in 
a school is generally in direct proportion to that which 
the teacher makes himself. 

Thad occasion not long since to visit a school, where 
the teacher had a stentorian voice, and he used it as 
though he had no fears of consumption. Everything was 
moving forward as if by steam. Orders were given at 
the top of his voice. But what struck me. as a little 
remarkable, was, that he never stopped long enough: to 
see that his orders were obeyed. He called a class to 
recite. The questions were asked in a tone of voice 
loud enough to be heard a quarter of a mile ; and when- 
ever any confusion arose in a different part of the room, 
(and it was of frequent occurrence,) be, would strike 
upon the desk with a stick and cry out, “ order there,” 

'‘Sorder,” and before the sound of his own voice had 
died away, lie would put another question to the reciting 
class. And if his school was not a Babel, it certainly was 
no fault of the teacher. And yet this man possessed a 
good deal of intelligence and had been a teacher for: 
years, and no man cotild doubt his energy; and I fully 
believe, that could he but adopt a deliberate and quiet 
manner, and utter his directions and.ask .his questions in 
alow but distinct tone of voice, he would keep a first 
rate school. 5 ; ‘ 

Several years ago I visited a school in Boston of a 
very different character. During all the time I was 
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there, (and I staid nearly two hours,) the teacher scarcely 
left his seat. All the questions were asked and all the 
directions given, in a tone of voice never above that 
used in common conversation. ‘There was no scream- 
ing nor scolding nor striking upon the desk. When- 
ever the teacher spoke, he was listened to and obeyed, 
and all the operations of the school were conducted 
quietly and without confusion. Now the difference be- 
tween these two teachers seenis to me to be simply this, 
that one of them made a great deal of noise himself and 
the other did not. 

. There is a clergyman, not a thousand miles from New 
buryport, who makes it'an invariable rule, never to pro- 
ceed with any of the services on the Sabbath until the 
congregation are perfectly still, and the result is that he 
always has a quiet and attentive audience. ‘The people 
do not rush out of the house before the benediction is 
half finished, as though there had been an alarm of fire. 
So in school-keeping, simply waiting will do a great 
deal towards securing and maintaining good order. In 
the outset, I am aware that it will cost time and patience, 
but in the end it will save both. One of the best disci- 
plinarians I ever knew, assured me that the whole secret 
of his remarkably successful government consisted in 
this waiting process. Whenever there was any noise or 
confusion, all the other exercises of the school were 
suspended until it ceased. He would neither hear reci- 
tations, nor grant recess, nor dismiss school even, until 
all were’still and attentive. -If he called a class to recite 
and they came out in a disorderly manner, he would 
send them back and let them try again, and so repeat the 
process and keep them training until the thing was done 
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properly. In recitation, too, if there was whispering or 
inattention, he would immediately stop until it’ ceased. 
The result was, that for the few first days he had very 
few recitations and very little was done; most of the time 
was spent in waiting. But at length, finding the teacher 
mild but.decided, his pupils concluded that they must 
either comply with his terms or consent to have nothing 
done. And they did comply, and ‘he had a very pleas- 
ant school, remarkable for its excellent order. . It is 
true that the scholars, in. this case, were young ladies, 
and many of them somewhat advanced. Still I think 
the teachers of other and different kinds of schools may 
derive much valuable instruction from this man’s exam- 
ple ; and especially by this waiting process may teachers 
prevent most of the bustle and confusion which are so 
apt to occur before recess or dismission. Scholars will 
be pretty careful to avoid all unnecessary noise and dis- 
turbance, if they distinctly understand that all the time 
thus lost is just so much to be subtracted from their 
hours of recreation. 

I have more than intimated, that all the orders of the 
school should be given in a low, but distinct tone of 
voice. I will also add, that it is equally important that 
they should be expressed in few words and not be too 
often repeated. Much talking always weakens authority. 
I have known teachers repeat a command two or three 
times, without even allowing the scholar time to comply, 
however disposed to obedience he might be. And 
mark it where you will, every repetition diminishes the 
force of a command. Even reproof, to have any effect, 
should be sparingly administered. The rules and direc- 
tions of a school should be few and simple, and prompt 
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and. cheerful -obedience should be quietly but firmly 
insisted’ upon. | 

* -[-might also mention, as another means of securing 
good: order. in’ school, giving ‘the scholars full and con- 
stant employment. “The ‘idle need continual watching, 
ot they will be in continual ,mischief. ‘To prevent this 
and to secure constant diligence on the part of the pupils, 
“jt is exceedingly important that the teacher should make 
what I call a miap of his school ; that is, he should mark 
otit. precisely his day’s work;°so arranging the several 
exercises that each class ‘sliall have assigned to it some- 
thing to be learned or something to be recited, during 
each and. every hour of the day. -That this can easily 
be done, even in a.school where the studies are exceed- 
ingly various, I know from long experience. But after 
-all there may be too much government as well as too 
litile. It should never be forgotten, that what is called 
discipline in schools, is a means,’not anend. ‘The real 
object to be accomplished, the real end to be attained, is 
to assist the pupil in acquiring knowledge—to educate 
the mind and the heart. ‘To effect this, good order is 
very. necessary. But when order is made to take the 
place of industry, and discipline the place of instruction, 
where the time of both teacher and pupils is mostly 
spent in watching each other, very little good will be 
accomplished. And I am ready to hazard the strange 
remark, that the: stillest. schools are not always the: best, 
though: they generally are. Bees, when most busily at 
work, generally buzz. a little, and so do boys. On the 
other band, I am. willing to acknowledge, that where 
there is the most hum there is not always the most honey. 
Nevertheless the activity of life is better than the stillnéss 
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of death. I have no doubt but there are those who, by 
dint of constant effort and energy, can keep their pupils 
on their seats almost as motionless as so many statues ; 
and their pupils meanwhile may seem, like the Lrishman’s 
owl, to keep up a tremendous thinking ; but-I imagine 
they are thinking more of their teacher than their studies. 
Such a school is not worth much. And whenever I 
hear a man boasting of the profound stillness of his 
school, asserting that his scholars rarely cough and never 
whisper, I cannot help suspecting that he is consulting 
his fancy for his facts. But allowing what he says to be 
literally true, (though it contradicts all my teaching ex- 
perience,) he is boasting of a small matter and may be 
an indifferent instructor, more desirous to keep his pupils 


still than to urge them forward in their studies. Such a 


school will appear well on paper and be a pleasant thing 
to talk about, but I don’t believe that more knowledge is 


acquired or more good accomplished, than in others’ 
where there is less constraint and a more cheerful and’ 


wide-awake obedience. Good order and thorough disci- 
pline should by all means be maintained, but it should still 
be remembered that on this subject, as on almost. all 
others, virtue is the medium between extremes. 

But it is time that I should pass to the other comprehen- 
sive “how” or head proposed, which was, to make a few 
suggestions in regard to conducting recitations in school. 
And on this branch of my subject, were I asked to give 
a teacher briefly, one general, practical direction, it 


* should be, Don’t talk too much yourself ; in other words, 


make the class do most of the talking. There is no 
fault of teachers more common, and scarcely any one 
more pernicious than this. And yet it is one which f 
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do not recollect to have seen noticed in any of the lec- 
tures on school-keeping I have met with. Itisa fault 
of mine, and it is a fault of others: we all talk too 
much—lI mean most of us do. 

Many teachers during recitation are constantly asking, 
what the lawyers call, leading questions, leaving little for 
the scholar to say, except yes or no. An example 
occured under my own observation which will illustrate 
what I mean. I had occasion, not long since, to visit 
one of the public schools in this Commonwealth. ‘This 
school, by the way, contained about five and twenty 
scholars, and nearly as many classes. Perhaps the 
teacher did not approve of emulation in school. At any 
rate there was very little of it, nearly every scholar being 
the first in his class—and the last. But to the example 
in point. The teacher called the class—I mean the 
scholar—in Colburn’s First Lessons. ‘The boy came 
forward with book in hand, and at the request of bis 
teacher read the following example :—‘‘ A man being 
asked how many sheep he had, said that he had them in 
two pastures ; in one pasture he had eight ; and that 
3 fourths of these was just 1 third of what he had in the 
other. How many were there in the other ?” In other 
words : “3 fourths of 8 is 1 third of what number ?” 
The boy paused, looked wise, scratched his head and 
said nothing. 

<¢ Well, my boy,” said the teacher, ‘1 fourth of 8 
is 2, isn’t it?” . **Yes sir,” said the boy. ‘‘ Well, if 
2 is 1 fourth, 3 fourths will be three times as many, 
won't it?” ‘¢ Yes sir,”? was the answer. ‘‘ And three 
times 2 are 6?” asked the teacher ; and the boy said 
again, ‘Yes sir.” Then another long pause. ‘‘ Well,” 
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said the teacher, ‘‘if 6 is 1 third, 3 thirds will be 3 
times 6, won’t it?” ‘* Yes sir,” said the boy. ‘¢ And 
3 times 6 are how many ?” asked the teacher. The 
boy hesitated. ‘‘ Why, 18?” said the teacher. Where- 
upon the boy said again, ‘‘ Yes sir.” 

I cannot say that this was the precise language used 
on the occasion, but it is substantially correct. The 
example was as you see, a simple one, the questions of 
the teacher were all leading questions, and the boy did 
very little except now and then to scratch his head and 
say ‘‘ Yes sir,” ‘* Yes sir.” And this was a pretty fair 
specimen of this teacher’s mode of doing things. 

I have heard teachers speak of caRryiNe a class 
through this or that study, and I think this must be what 
they meant by it. And, let me add, boys will never go 
alone so long as they can be carried. I am aware that 
the case I have stated is an extreme one, and yet some- 
thing like it may be found in many of our schools almost 
every day ; that is, in many schools the teacher does 
most of the reciting. A score of objections might be 
urged against this course: one is, that it takes a great 
deal of time ; another, that it costs the teacher a great 
deal of labor ; and a third is, that it makes the scholars 
miserably superficial. And so these objections go on 
stronger and stronger. Few scholars will ever take the 
pains to get a lesson thoroughly, while they are sure 
that the teacher will so multiply and arrange his questions 
as to suggest what the answers should be. And I will 
venture the assertion that, other things being equal, those 
schools are invariably the best, where the teacher hears 
the recitations, and where the scholars are made to do 
most of the talking and explaining. There you will find 
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the best instruction and the most thorough scholarship. 
And besides this advantage of greater thoroughness, 
scholars thus acquire the habit of easily and clearly ex- 
pressing their thoughts, and the power of stating and ex- 
plaining accurately the most difficult and involved propo- - 
sitions. Now this habit and ability will be of immense 
advantage to them in future life—a continual source of 
pleasure and influence to them. But some one perhaps 
will ask, how this can be brought about ? how can schol- 
ars be made to talk and explain in recitation, without a 
good deal of talking and questioning on the part of the 
teacher ? In the first place assign a very short lesson 
and give the class to understand that they are to recite it. 
For instance, if the class are about beginning equations 
in algebra, assign at first not more than two or three ex- 
amples for a lesson. At the recitation, work out upon 
the black-board one of the examples yourself, and ex- 
plain it precisely as you wish the scholars to do it; then 
request some one of the class to rub it out and perform 
the operation himself again, and explain it precisely as 
you have done it. He may at first fail in stating and 
explaining it accurately ; ; but let him repeat the process 
and continue to repeat it, until he can do it as accurately 
and explain it as clearly as you can do it yourself. And 
so proceed with the other scholars and the other exam- . 
ples, passing by none until the operation can. be quickly 
performed and fluently explained. This at first will 
take considerable time. You may be obliged to spend 
the hours of recitation, for several days, on a very few 
examples ; but, nevertheless, it is time well spent. For 
when the scholars. once ‘learn that they have’ tongues and 
‘have acquired the habit of using them. in recitation, they 
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will feel an interest in it, such as they never felt before. 
Their minds will become active instead of remaining 
merely passive, and the time spent in acquiring this habit, 
will in the end be saved fourfold. Let me not be under- 
stood as opposing explanations on the part of the teacher, 
I mean simply that of these there may be too many as 
well as too few, and that, when too often repeated, they 
lose their effect and defeat their own object. I mean 
that, in general, scholars should explain more, and that 
teachers should explain less. But I have said enough, 
and more than enough on this subject. 

In some parts of geography and similar studies, where 
the recitations consist of simple questions and answers, 
I have found much assistance in requesting some one of 
the class to sit by me and ask the questions. ‘This re- 
lieves me from the necessity of talking, gives me a better 
opportunity of overlooking the school generally, while, 
at the same time, | am equally sure that the class are 
reciting as correctly as if the questions were put myself. 

Again, if you would teach thoroughly and success- 
fully, and leave your mark upon your pupil’s mind, you 
must not attempt to teach everything—or rather, you 
must attempt to teach but few things. The tastes and 
tendencies of the age, | am aware, lie in an opposite 
direction, and there is often more ambition to explore 
widely than profoundly the fields of knowledge. 

The current and popular literature is much of it mere 
trash, and the people are reading themselves into igno- 
rance. Many of the publications of the day are airy 
nothings—sickly and _ silly romances—or what is perhaps 
little better, dreamy speculations, full of transcendental 
nonsense, neither false nor true. It may be true that 
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some-old and sensible ‘books are tnuch praised, but» it is» 


equally true that they are read little and studied; less. 


‘Now this course’ serves to increase the’ already: too” 


large class inthe community, whom Lacon significantly 


_and graphically describes, as looking: into everything and: 


seeing into nothing. And it cannot be denied that this 
prevailing and popular taste: has infected in-ssome mea- 
sure our educational systém ; that the showy is some- 
times substituted forthe solid, and sound learning, like 
homely virtue, has more admirers than followers. But 
the rays of the sun never burn unless: collected into a 
focus, so the energies of the mind will never act vigor- 
ously’ and intensely unless concentrated upon: a’ few ob- 
_ jects. And this is the true secret of success. For 
- two ideas so stamped upon the mind that’ they can never 
be worn out, are worth more than ten thousand indistinct 
and faint impressions, which are fleeting and unsubstan- 
tial as the shifting shadows upon a summer’s landscape. 
“Read much, but not many books,” is a good maxim, 
‘and there is another equally wise, teach much, but not 
many things. ord’ Bacon;.or some other sensible man 
who ought to have been a lord, said ‘‘he always feared 
a man of one book’;” and Chesterfield, in commendation 
of thoroughness, has justly remarked, that ‘‘ whatever is 
worth learning, is worth learning well.”? I repeat it, then, 
if you would teach pondeesviys TEACH MUCH, BUT NOT 
MANY THINGS. 


One more “‘ how” and’ I have-done. It is ‘‘ how?’ 


to teach writing. And if you would know how, buy the 
‘National Writing Book,” and on the cover of the 
_ same you will find ‘the how”? all written out ‘as plain 
as a book.” I do not say that experienced writing mas- 
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ters, who. have. ample time, may not invent. a system 
which for them. may not.be.a better one; but Ido say, 
that for. teachers generally, who have no remarkable skill 
in this. art;,and in schools. generally, where the time 
allottéd to. this. branch of education, must be limited, 
there is, in my opinion, no system which will at all com- . 
pare with it. It comes nearer to. ‘¢ going alone”’ than 
any other system.I have seen. This.1 know from expe- 
rience. For I never: had any great tact. in: teaching 
writing; and yet with this system, and without much 
time or labor, I. can-make. good writers.. But T must 
stop. I have. already spoken much longer than I in- 
tended. I have written so rapidly that, as the French- 
man said, Ihave not had time to be short. 

Among, some of the other ‘‘ hows” of. school-keep- 
ing, I. have. endeavored to. show. how'we can, make. the 
most of ourselves. as teachers; how. to. secure. punctual 
and constant attendance ;, how; to begin. school ; how..to. 
govern, and how to conduct recitations. I. have sought 
to show, that if. we. would improve in our profession, we 
should keep our eyes open and be ever on thealert ; that, 
if we would secure good order, we should not make much 
noise ourselves ; and, if we would teach thoroughly and 
successfully, we must not talk too much nor attempt too 
much. : 

And, in conclusion, permit me to say, what has often 
been said and cannot be too often repeated, that ours is 


an arduous and responsible work, and demands our high- 


est, holiest and best energies. Every man is writing a 
history of his life: not indeed with pen and ink, on 
paper, but in more permanent characters and on more 
imperishable materials. Every day he turns a new leaf, 
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and on it inscribes characters which no human power can 
efface, and which may last forever. What he says can 
never be unsaid ; what he does can never be undone. 
The record once written must be often reviewed, but 


may never be blotted out. How important it is, then, 


that it should be a pleasant record! But, as teachers, 
we are not only writing our own history in these indelible 
characters, but we are also making impressions on other 
minds which shall live forever. We are placing inscrip- 
tions on other tablets, which shall last when pillars of 
brass and marble shall have crumbled into dust. 

It has been beautifully said, that none but a skilful 
hand should touch the strings of that harp, in whose 
chords the tones remain forever. And such a harp is 
the mind of every child. In the midst of our duties 
may we never forget this ; may we never forget that, in 
the lowliest pupil under our care, there is lodged an 
immortal soul, capable, under proper culture and with 
the blessing of God, of becoming useful to mankind, 
and which at last may soar and sing sweetly as a seraph 
in the home of the blest. , 
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